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to those who called themselves "Seekers," because they found satisfaction not in any visible form or definite creed, but in the perpetual quest for truth and perfection. " To be a Seeker," says Cromwell in a letter written about this time, " is to be of the best sect next after a Finder, and such an one shall every faithful humble Seeker be in the end." But while standing a little apart from every sect, Cromwell seemed to share the aspirations and enthusiasms of each. " Anabaptists, Antinomians, Seekers, Separatists," he sympathised with all, welcomed all to the ranks of the army, and " tied all together by the point of liberty of conscience, which was the common interest in which they all did unite."
Of this demand for freedom of conscience, Cromwell had ever made himself the spokesman. At the outset of the war, he and his officers had proposed to make their regiment " a gathered Church." While he was governor of Ely, he and his deputy-governor, Ireton, had filled the island with Independents until people complained that for variety of religions the place was " a mere Amsterdam." When he became Lieutenant-General of Manchester's army, Independ-dency had spread from his regiment to the rest of the troopers he commanded.
" If you look on his regiment of horse/' said an opponent, " what a swarm there is of those that call themselves godly men ; some profess to have seen visions and had revelations. Look on Colonel Fleetwood's regiment with his Major Harrison, what a cluster of preaching officers and troopers there is. To say the truth almost our horse be made of that faction."